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necessary to keep in the closest touch with them, which,
while quite confining, was intensely interesting and gave
me an association with him and a training which I would
not have missed for anything.

He had said to me many times that he thought the air
spring was one of the best things he had done. I feel quite
convinced that if he had lived its application would have
been more widely extended and its introduction into auto-
mobile work would have been accelerated quite materially.

THE STEEL CAB

In the decade before the Great War the people of the
United States saw the beginning of the steel passenger
car on railroads., and they saw its use extend quickly from
the tunnels of New York out over all the great lines of rail-
road. Westinghouse was one of a very small group of men
who initiated and brought about this event. No doubt
others had speculated about it in a more or less academic
way, but it is possible, and indeed probable, that the first
man of authority and influence, having actual responsibility
for immediate construction, to suggest and urge steel cars
was Mr. George Gibbs. Whether Gibbs first suggested
this to Westinghouse, or whether Westinghouse first sug-
gested it to Gibbs, does not seem to be a matter of prime
importance. They worked together, and Westinghouse
threw into the scale strong conviction and his influence
and force. Another powerful man soon joined the move-
ment, Mr. Cassatt, then president of the Pennsylvania
Railroad.

The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company had
been formed to build the first subway railroad in New York.
Mr. Gibbs was appointed consulting engineer in charge of
the designing and installation of the mechanical equipment,
which included road-bed, track,, signals, and ears, Mr,